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THE NORSE ELEMENT IN LATER ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


TuE tenor of early English history differs much more from the 
later in the narrative of her annalists than in fact. We hear much 
in the times of Zlfred and Knut—and indeed from the withdrawal 
of the Romans—of the conflict of races that secured possession of 
various parts of the Island by expelling first the Celtic aborigines 
and then each other; but later historians would have us under 
stand that all these diverse elements were fully assimilated into 
one homogeneous whole called English; that the Norman Con- 
quest finds a nation of a single marked type of character bearing 
that name; that a new race antagonism breaks out between Norman 
and Saxon, which is again absorbed in a higher national unity and 
forgotten. The distinction of races represented by Alfred and 
Knut, however, is one that runs through all English history down 
to the present hour, and is a key to much in her later annals which 
would else be meaningless. Before proceeding to point out its 
bearings, especially on English literature, a few popular mistakes 
in regard to the whole matter of the settlement of England may 
well be pointed out: 

1. The so-called Anglo-Saxon settlement of England began 
before the withdrawal of the Romans. A Roman official docu- 
ment, still preserved, speaks of part of the east coast as Littus 
Saxonicum, showing that Hengist and Horsa were not the first to 
adventure a settlement. 

2. The Celtic race was by no means utterly destroyed in or 
banished from the Saxon parts of the Island. The undertaking 
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would have been utterly beyond the strength of the invaders. 
Few people seem to have any conception of the comparative im- 
possibility of rooting out a settled race from the land of their 
habitation. We speak of the Babylonish captivity of Israel and 
Judea as if the Assyrians deported the whole population of Pales- 
tine into countries farther east. But in fact only the chief people, 
or at most the residents of walled cities, were carried captive. 
Ezekiel speaks of a great multitude dwelling in the open places of 
the wilderness whom even the absolute despotism of Assyria could 
not reach. The leading men, the princes and elders of the people, 
with their families, probably constituted the bulk of those who 
were carried captive. 

So with the Celtic population of England. The leading men 
and the most patriotic spirits probably fled westward before the 
tide of invasion which they had no hope of resisting. They rallied 
around Arthur Pendragon and Uther in the west, aiding in their 
passionate, despairing resistance, and animated by the great 
Druidic revival dimly imaged to us by the traditions of the Round 
Table. But the great bulk of the nation had lost all sense of 
patriotism; Rome had given them a superficial civilization and 
an elaborate system of government; but she had taken away their 
old national religion without being able to give them any thing in 
its place; she had made them Romans at the cost of all that was 
British in them. She left behind her an effeminate, superficial, 
sensual people, who had forgotten their old faith and had learnt 
no new one. A few of them were Christians, but not enough to 
give a new tone or character to the nation. The mass of them, 
who remained among the Saxons, were absorbed into the stronger 
race, adopting its language and customs with little resistance. 

3. The Saxons learnt from the Celts much that these had 
learnt from the Romans. Earlier writers on the English Consti- 
tution spoke of its Anglo-Saxon substratum as purely derived 
from German sources. A closer study shows that these so-called 
Anglo-Saxon institutions are largely adaptations of the Roman 
models which they found still in existence among the Celts in the 
Island. The Witanagemote and even Trial by Jury were derived 
from the Roman or civil law. 

But to return to the antagonism of Saxon and Norse: these 
two races were not scattered promiscuously over the Island. 
Each had its appropriate districts. The southern and most of the 
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middle parts of the Island were settled by the so-called Anglo- 
Saxons, including tribes of Angles and Saxons, Jutes and Fris- 
ians. The Fen country on the eastern coast, around Lincoln, and 
Devonshire on the west, are the only districts in which they do 
not predominate, from the Isle of Wight in the south to Not- 
tingham in the north. The Fens and Devonshire fell to the 
Danes. From Nottingham to the Frith of Forth the Norse race 
predominates, covering Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the Scottish 
lowlands. Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Northumberland 
(proper) are rather miscellaneous in their composition—the two 
former with the Scottish Galloway, just to the north of them, 
being a last stronghold of the Celts, and for a long time the seat 
of an independent Cymric nation. 

The two races differ very decidedly in mental character. The 
Saxon is the typical John Bull—a man with a keen eye to what 
he calls “the main chance,”—cold of blood, but frank and hearty 
in his way. He has “ fight” in him, but needs to be stirred up to 
it. “He is as mild as he’s game, and as game as he’s mild.” The 
quality he most respects is “ good, practical common sense,” the 
steady working faculty. His respect for reality and detestation 
of all shams and pretences is a much higher quality, but he sets 
less value on it. He delights in half cynical maxims, which are 
his only popular philosophy: ‘ Many men, many minds ;” “ Your 
ox and my bull ;” “ Short reckonings make long friends,” &c., &c. 
His heart is better than these, for he is no sneering disbeliever 
at bottom. There is a good, warm heart in him, but it lies 
under a good many coats of flesh and skin. He takes the world 
as he finds it, and with difficulty can be brought to realize his 
duty to make it better than he found it. He tends to broad views 
of life, accepting men’s baseness and grossness as an ultimate fact 
to be endured, rather than a perversion worthy of his indigna- 
tion. He knows that “it takes a great many people to make up 
the world,” so he is not especially intolerant towards any variety 
that will tolerate him. Yet he is not without a high estimate of 
himself and his surroundings; under his practical tolerance lies 
a huge vanity; he quietly accepts himself as the standard of 
things—a sin which people who cherish ideals can never forgive 
in him. He has no ideals; he would rather study men as they 
are, and generalize from experience as to what they might be, 
than evolve any innate idea as to man in the abstract. 
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His societary weakness is a tendency to utter gross materialism, 
to the creed that “ ginger is hot in the mouth,” as Carlyle puts it. 
Let him alone, free from a religious or philosophic impulse, and he 
will lose all the sense of brotherhood and the desire of helpfulness 
that otherwise redeem his character. This was why the Saxon 
people, under Edward the Confessor and his predecessors, had been 
falling to pieces by slow degrees, until a Norman conquest hooped 
them up again. Alfred, who laid the foundation of their national 
unity, understood them well. He saw that the government must 
be a living present impulse throughout the whole land, and yet 
must not interfere with their jealously guarded individual free- 
dom; so he adopted the system of organization in tens, hundreds 
and thousands, by which every man was made responsible for his 
neighbor, (frank-pledge,) and was assigned a place in the national 
system. The Saxon’s nationality was thus brought home to his 
every-day life without any undue “paternal” interference, and 
he was never allowed to forget that he was a citizen. A similar 
reorganization of the English nation might not be the worst solu- 
tion of its present difficulties. 

The Norse is a man of ideals—a man of the hills, as the Saxon 
of the plains. He values enthusiasm more than common sense; 
intense convictions more than broad views. His face is long; the 
Saxon’s is round. His blood is hot, while the Saxon’s is cold. 
He values other things more than what the Saxon calls “the main 
chance.” He is especially open to religious influences; they take 
fast hold of him, and possess his whole soul. He can love and 
hate as the Saxon cannot. ‘The Yorkshireman will carry a stone 
in his pocket for seven years; then he will turn it over and carry 
it seven years more; but he will throw it at the man he meant it 
for at last.” The Saxon’s societary deity is Mrs. Grundy; the 
Norse cares but little for her, or for respectability and propriety. 
His standard is inward, not outward and conventional, if he has 
any at all. In politics, he cares less for law and method than for 
direct results. His king may be a tyrant if he be a tyrant of the 
right kind. He is not afraid of setting precedents, or of ignoring 
them. He has not the Saxon’s regard for traditional use and 
wont. He is a Hero-worshipper; not a Law-worshipper. If a 
Cromwell will take him right, he is willing to be put right. Hux- 
ley speaks for him when he professes his willingness to sign away 
his “ freedom to do wrong.” If he is religious, then the “ will of 
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God” is the main thing—the one thing. He looks to ends; 
while the Saxon sharply watches the means, and will not accept 
a favor unless done in an orthodox way. 

Two elements so distinct in their character as these must exert 
very different influences and play very different parts when united 
in the same nation. We cannot trace it so clearly at an earlier 
period, simply because the antagonism was too great. They can 
hardly be regarded as united at all until after the Norman conquest. 
Elfred and Knut stand out, indeed, as the representative of the 
best qualities in each; the former, by wise methods, organizing 
into life a people prone to sloth, indifference and selfish divisions ; 
the latter, by the force of his personal character, ruling and di- 
recting the most contrary wills and binding them into obedience 
and unity. For a long time after the conquest both elements 
are so subordinate to the Normans—the schoolmasters and drill- 
sergeants of the nation and of Western Europe—that they can- 
not be distinguished from each other. It is notable that the 
Norse race kept up the fiercest and most prolonged struggle with 
the Norman invader, repeatedly breaking off his yoke in the 
North and in the Fen country. <A careful study of the under- 
currents in that great weltering chaos—the wars of the Roses— 
might reveal some curious facts in regard to the parts played by 
Norse and Saxon, respectively. The great poet of the medizval 
period—Chaucer—represents the latter, while the fervid, bitter 
Skelton of a later date probably belongs to the Norsemen. Wi- 
clif, the great religious champion of the people and of the English 
nationality, comes from the Norse district of Northern England. 

In the period of the Reformation the Norsemen of Devonshire 
—Raleigh,* Drake, Gilbert, &c.—were the popular leaders and 
gallant soldiers and sailors who carried St. George’s Cross “ be- 
yond the Line” and upheld England against the Spaniard. Beau- 
tiful Devonshire was the Lancashire of that day, overflowing 
with manufactures and business enterprise; its ships were on 
every sea. The Saxon intellect had its noblest embodiment in 
this period, in the person of William Shakspeare, who, both in 
what he is not and in what he is, best represents its method and 





* Family names ending in -leigh, -ley, -ly, -field, -son and -ton, are, asa 
rule, of Norse origin. Those that end in -son [Danish, -sen] are always 
such. Only the Norse languages form patronymics by adding this word ; 
the Saxon and German always prefix ‘‘ son of.”’ 
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tone. Few men have described human act, passion and character 
with so little of subjective feeling; few have ever so thoroughly 
taken the world as they found it. He sees worth and unworthi- 
ness with the same clear, dispassionate eyes; no tremor of the 
heart ever shakes his hand in their portrayal. He analyzes every 
thing with the same coolness of the blood. His “common sense” 
is infinite, and has led multitudes of people to regard him as 
being as broad as life itself. Yet, see how imperfect his picture 
of even his own time! Who could infer, from his writings, that 
he lived in a time when the civilized world was convulsed by a 
great religious struggle? His study is man as “under the sun;” 
he is as indifferent as Comte to man in his relation to any thing 
higher or greater. The Norse Ben Johnson, far his inferior in 
intellectual force, stands much nearer to the truth here, and this 
probably accounts for the high esteem with which his cotempora- 
ries regarded him—an esteem scarcely, if at all, inferior to their 
regard for Shakspeare. 

The greatest poet of the next generation—John Milton—is 
utterly distinct in character from the Shakspeare whom he was the 
first to justly appreciate, if even he appreciated him justly. The 
fervor and fire of Milton’s poetry, and of his not less eloquent 
prose, are the fire and fervor of a Norse intellect. This man is by 
no means content to take the world as he finds it; he is the Re- 
former in every nerve. He stands thus in close and intimate intel- 
lectual fellowship with his great master, the Oliver Cromwell, who 
has come up from the Fen country of the old Danes to put Eng- 
land to rights. Cromwell is not the only Norseman from the Fens; 
Col. Hutchinson, who holds Nottingham, and others, are worthy 
chips of the same block. True Puritanism, in its religious ear- 
nestness, its devotion to high abstract ends, its zeal for righteous- 
ness at any cost—not the incipient whiggery (called Puritanism) 
of London—could have no better or nobler leaders than these 
children of the old Vikings. And George Fox, when he went 
out to preach a gospel that had no respect of persons, found no 
warmer welcome than in Norse Lancashire and Celtic Westmore- 
land and Cornwall. 

The Saxon view of life and duty got the upper hand in Eng- 
land, and zealous Puritanism in 1660 retired into the background. 
The Whiggery of 1688, even, was not the Puritanism of 1648, 
and knew nothing of its zeal. For about a century Whiggery 
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ruled England after the light of its own eyes, despising convic- 
tions and enthusiasms. John Locke was its prophet, as the 
apostle of “ Common Sense,” and the reign of that great poten- 
tate seemed likely to be perpetual. There were rebels, but they 
were exceptional. Bishop Berkeley justified his Norse name in 
carrying out Locke’s premises to their legitimate conclusion—that. 
the physical world has no real existence—and let his fervor carry 
him into a great many strange projects which the wisdom of 
common sense laughed at. Yet he won no common measure of 
popular esteem— 
‘*To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” 

Wits who set themselves to quiz him found themselves set on fire 
by his zeal, and jumped up crying “Let us go with him!’’ to 
America, namely, on his mission to convert the aborigines. Sam- 
uel Johnson bore another Norse name, and justified it in his 
contempt and antagonism for the crowd of fluttering busy- 
bodies who made up the polite and literary world of his day, and 
by the strange flashes of energy and enthusiasm that once and 
again broke through his sad constitutional indolence. He was a 
man of political convictions, when convictions were obsolete and 
politics were a game of mercenary personalities. The grossness 
of his manners, the unattractiveness of his personal appearance, 
might repel the worshippers of respectability and gentility ; but 
those who saw below the surface recognized the sterling worth of 
the man, and the true fire of genius and principle that had kept 
him pure and upright through a long course of temptation and 
starvation. Not until the French Revolution were his services 
and their value properly appreciated. Burke was his disciple, and 
a worthy expositor of his views. 

In the meantime a great religious revolution had been going 
on in England,—one which did more to save England from the 
fate of France than any political leader could. Methodism had 
sprung up in various forms, within and without the Establish- 
ment. The Norse spirit was asserting itself against the Saxon,— 
the spirit that realizes the awful reality of the unseen world, 
against that which ignores it or theorizes about it. The Gospel 
according to Locke had ended in a general polite indifference to 
all spiritual concerns. The whole subject was (in the main) 
properly tabooed by even the genteel and respectable parsons of 
the Establishment, save when they were in their pulpits, and often 
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even there. Various pretty and ingenious explanations of old 
doctrines and usages had come into vogue. Even the Church 
was becoming content to take the world as she found it, while the 
masses of the population were sinking into savagery and bestial- 
ity. Three men felt their spirits stirred within them, and went 
forth to preach a Gospel very different from the fashionable one. 
The masses were roused and elevated; their word was with 
power. All three—John and Charles Wesley and George White- 
field—bear names as Norse as their characters. Once again the 
children of the Viking rendered good service as leaders. That 
great movement of the last century has not ceased to affect all 
parties and all our churches. Its fruits are not the only organized 
bodies who took their name from it. Its leaders claimed connec- 
tion with none of those bodies. All the modern religious move- 
ments may be traced to the same impulse—the Free Church of 
Scotland, for instance, or the Oxford Movement in England. 

In later days, England has had able leaders from the Norse 
stock in the field of arms, of industry, and of letters. Arthur 
Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, was originally of the same fam- 
ily as the Wesleys, the latter having contracted the name. Rajah 
Brooke of Borneo, who built up an empire in the midst of sav- 
ages, was a Devonshire man. Sir Henry Havelock, who bore the 
English flag through hostile millions to the relief of Lucknow, 
and to whom chiefly belongs the honor of suppressing the Sepuys’ 
Rebellion, bears the very name of the old Viking—* Havelok the 
Dane.” Hosts of others might be mentioned. 

In literature the best representatives of the same stock are 
Charles Kingsley and Thomas Carlyle—the former from Devon- 
shire, the latter from the Scottish Lowlands. Each of them are 
men of lyric fire as writers, of enthusiasm as thinkers, judging a 
cold-hearted generation. Carlyle’s “Past and Present”—his 
most genuine book—is a Norseman’s review of Saxon policy and 
management from 1660 to 1843. He singles out as a model for 
our times an Abbot Samson, whose Norse name [not Scriptural, 
but Sam’s son] bespeaks his origin as does his character. He 
puts the turning point of English history at 1660, when poor old 
godly Puritanism—like Cromwell’s corpse—was thrown out to the 
dunghill, and men began to rule by policy, no longer by principle. 
He has the Norse contempt for “use and wont;’ despises all 
questions about means in comparison with ends; cares nothing 
for liberty even, if the tyrant will direct him aright. The readers 
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of Mr. Kingsley’s histories and stories will see that he stands 
much nearer to Carlyle in all these things than any mere imitator 
could do. 

In this connection two lady novelists deserve mention for their 
truthful portraiture of local character in two Norse counties— 
Mrs. Gaskell in Lancashire, and Charlotte Bronté in Yorkshire. 
“Who does not feel,” says The Saturday Review, “that half the 
deep interest of Jane Eyre is due to the faithful pictures it con- 
tains of the stern, earnest Yorkshire folk, strong alike in their 
virtues and their crimes? Mary Barton, in the same way, owed 
at least as much to the Lancashire peculiarities, and the new, 
strange revelations of factory life and factory miseries, as to its 
thrilling story It would be well if more of our living nov- 
elists would turn their attention to local tales.” 

In the field of industry England owes much of her pre-eminence, 
and has always owed it, to the Norse race. Her Watts and Ste- 
phensons gave their whole energy to the making of her steam- 
engines and locomotives; the factories of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, as of old those of Devonshire, as well as those of the western 
Lowlands and of Ulster, have been manned by the stock that 
Charlotte Bronte describes in Shirley and Jane Eyre. Where 
the Saxon stock predominates, as in Dorsetshire and Kent, the 
people are capable of little else than agriculture. Much as may 
be said of the wretchedness of English factory life, it still remains 
true that the cotton spinner stands many grades above the mere 
clod-hopper of the South—he has more independence, more 
thoughtfulness. He has his own political and religious creed, 
while the clod-hopper takes his from “the quality.” He may be 
misled by such fanatics as Murphy, into such folly as the Orange- 
work of the last general election in Lancashire, but his very blun- 
ders bespeak his independence. Nor should Americans forget 
that the workmen of Northern England and Lancashire, when 
brought to the very verge of starvation by the cutting off the 
cotton supply, refused to join the cotton lords of Liverpool in 
agitating to force the English government to raise “the paper 
blockade” of the Confederate ports. They sat with folded hands 
and closed lips, in dismal, hopeless suffering, rather than utter a 
word that might help to rivet the chains on their fellow-men. 
They remembered Buxton and his Northern associates in the 
great cause of Negro Emancipation, and were not faithless to 
his memory. 
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We close with a reference to the field of science. We have re- 
ferred to Prof. Huxley as a type of the Norse character. He is 
one of the most interesting and curious figures in the scientific 
world of to-day—a savan with the fire and spirit of an old cru- 
sader—at once the most eloquent and the most incautious of his 
class. Old Sam Johnson was not more dogmatic; Tom Carlyle 
is not more contemptuous, nor Kingsley more enthusiastic. He 
fights for science with all the zeal that a controversialist of the 
old school could have fought for a theological distinction. Con- 
clusions that other men have reached in cold blood he defends in 
hot. He is Darwin set on fire. It is well that he is the most in- 
cautious of men; he thus gives a fair chance to those who think 
that the legitimate conclusions of his opinions would be the 
abandoning of much that is true and valuable in our birthright 
as Christian nations. But, however they may dissent or protest, 
they must regard with respect the whole-hearted sincerity of the 
champion who gives ne quarter and asks none. 

Such are the two great factors which have worked together in 
the long course of English history, as we are able very imper- 
fectly to trace them. A fuller history of them might be the work 
of years in surveying the field of their settlements and tracing 
them step by step through century after century of English his- 
tory, showing where the two have worked together in strength 
and harmony, where they have been weak by their antagonisms. 
The assimilation of the entire mass of the inhabitants of the fast- 
anchored isle into one homogeneous whole has never been en- 
tire; in all probability, never will be so. The strength of Eng- 
land has not been in intermarriage and the blending of races. 
Miscegenation is not a law of nature, nor a source of social 
strength. Where different races work together in harmony, each 
supplies the defects of the other, and contributes to the common 
strength and stability of the whole, even when no bond of mar- 
riage unites them, and their habitats within the same national 
boundaries are totally distinct. Michelet has grandly traced 
this truth in one of the opening chapters of his “ History of 
France.” So in the American nation. It is not the promiscuous 
commingling, but the harmonious union of distinct national and 
race elements, which will develop in the highest degree the 
strength of each for the common benefit of all. 

R. E. THOMPSON. 
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THE BACKBONE OF AMERICA. 


(Continued. ] 


Not far from the Gate to this Garden of the Gods and under 
the shadow of the King Peak of the chain, near a sunny, grassy 
upland, rise some springs, on both banks of the “ Fontaine-qui- 
bouille.” The largest of these boils up into its semi-circular basin 
with a violence which raises the water in the middle six inches 
above the general level. Another spring near this is almost as 
large in area, but is neither so deep nor so active as the bathing 
spring. The smaller spring on the other bank of the creek has 
the strongest water, and tastes like the Congress at Saratoga and 
the Rakotsky in Kissingen. The exhilarating effects of a bath in 
the Bathing Spring, when taken just before sunrise, just as the 
little patch of snow, far up the side of old Pike, begins to reflect 
in rosy light the growing glory of the god of day, to be appre- 
ciated must be ascertained by personal experiment. 

During the summer months, and even into the fall, there are 
usually some persons encamped near the springs, who believe in 
the virtue of their waters, and who leave the place of their sojourn, 
where they have enjoyed the pure air, the delicious climate and 
the healthful hardships of camping out, quite as much benefited 
as the more fashionable guests of Saratoga and Sharon. Parties, 
too, intending to ascend old Pike, usually camp here for the first 
night, and on the timber line for the second, returning to this 
second camp on the evening of the same day that they reach the 
summit. 

We take the first road to the right in pursuing our way further 
south, which leads us through the first line of hills covered with 
verdure, which have here taken the places of the customary “ hog- 
backs.” The valleys between these hills are so narrow that they 
may be considered cafions, and the sandstone, which here and 
there appears, is very much eroded and worn. 

The country, from here to Canon City, is an inextricable con- 
fusion of low hills, which rise and terminate suddenly and run in 
all directions. 


We are now fairly in the region which the Indians make very 
hot for the ranchmen. 


Canon City is a very small town, whose houses can be counted 
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on the fingers of two pairs of hands, but it possesses a church, 
where divine service is held and well attended every Sunday. 
There is a small spring of delicious mineral water just outside the 
town. 

Canon City rests on the Arkansas river, which breaks through 
the hills of the Arkansas River Park, not very far from here, and 
continues it course over the great plains to the sea. Some eight 
or ten miles from Canon City, up Four Mile creek, there occur 
some oil springs, from which burning fluid of good quality is 
made, but, unfortunately, the supply is limited to a few gallons a 
day. 

In this whole region the sunsets and sunrises are surpassingly 
beautiful, and the effect produced by the pale light of the moon 
on the sombre landscapes is weird-like. In riding out of the 
Arkansas canon we cross a prairie furrowed by deep chasms with 
vertical sides, and passing through a small but beautiful grove of 
cottonwood we have an opportunity to observe the industry of the 
beaver on a large dam which crosses Hard Scrabble creek. From 
“Hard Scrabble” we pursue our way south to the St. Charles, 
through scenery varied and beautiful in the extreme. 

To the right, the rugged Snowy Range, brown at the base, peeps 
out now and then through the canon of some small stream ; under, 
in front of and around you are sandstone tables and benches snd 
mounds. Line after line of these level flat-topped hills stretch 
out from the flanks of the mountains far into the mist-exhaling 
prairies. 

At the Cuchara, we find the outpost of the Mexicans in their 
northern progress. A ranchero has located himself on the crest 
of one of these long, low hills bordering the stream, and, though 
he is almost surrounded by Anglo-Saxons true to the Latin speak- 
ing races, neither he nor any of his numerous family profess or 
try to speak English. He raises sheep, and you may get of him 
a nice little carnero for $2.50, by allowing him to keep the fleece 
and fat. If we pay the old gentleman a visit, we are sure to be 
hospitably entreated to come in. 

As we approach the open door of the adobe hut we find it occu- 
pied by two women and three men. The elder woman (of, perhaps, 
forty-five years) is attired in a loose-fitting jacket, a shabby skirt, 
and a pair of well-worn slippers. In one of her plump hands she 
holds some culinary implement of curious shape, while with the 
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other she stirs something in a saucepan on the fire. She would 
outweigh any two of the remaining occupants of the hut; but, 
in complexion, they all closely resemble each other, having that 
dark olive complexion with resinous lustre, which has given to the 
Moorish-Spanish Indians the name of “ Greasers,” (though each 
of them is less greas-er than greas-y.) The younger woman is 
small, hardly more than seventeen, and would have some small 
claim to beauty could one substitute for her mouth a less disagree- 
able hiatus. She holds an infant in her arms and looks at you in 
a half-coquettish way as you enter the hut. An old man is seated 
in one corner on a pile of sheepskins, whose costume may be said 
to be composed of a pair of pantaloons which have been worn 
from below upwards, and a loose shirt which may possibly have 
been once white and clean, whose arms were worn out from the 
extremities inwards. In fact, this gentleman appears to have 
been possessed of limbs which exercised a corroding influence on 
his clothing, whose intensity was directly proportional to the dis- 
tance from his nerve centres. His seat is so low that his knees 
are brought to a level with his chin. All smoke cigarettes. “ Bue- 
nos dias,’ he exclaims as we approach, “entre, siente.” But we 
feel naturally somewhat distrustful of the sheepskins, and stand 
hesitating till forced to comply with his request, which we do 
feeling our flesh to creep. 

Further south, the character of the country changes. In place 
of the sandstone hills we have the lava-capped Mesas; seams of 
hard glassy basalt (called dykes) intersect the country occasion- 
ally; the vegetation grows gradually less green and luxuriant, 
and the streams grow fewer in number than further north. From 
this point we obtain one of the finest views to be had from the 
plains. To the north, Pike’s Peak is still discernible above the 
horizon; to the southwest, the twin Spanish peaks and the Snowies, 
obscured for a part of their length by the Wet Mountain Range, 
span the horizon from north to south. The sandstone hills which 
we see, of which the hard basalt forms the icing, and somewhat 
similar rocks the plums and citron. Skirting the Spanish peaks, 
we arrive at Trinidad, a little insignificant Mexican town of but 
one street, containing none but adobe houses. 

This adobe is nothing but mud mixed with grass and twigs, 
and dried in the sun. From the bricks thus formed, which are 
frequently ten times as large as one of our bricks, the houses are 
built and then thatched over. 
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Trinidad contains a fouda, (hotel,) two blacksmiths’ shops and 
stores, and houses enough to make a street of a quarter of a mile 
in length. A fandango or baile is given every Sunday evening, 
which the girls, greasers and travellers, for miles around, attend. 
A red flannel shirt, trousers tucked in your boots, a sombrero and 
a revolver compose a full-dress costume for the ordinary baile. 

To the south of Trinidad is the Raton Pass. The mountains 
through which the road leads look like a pair of enormous steps 
of rocks; the highest of them is called Fisher’s peak. The pass 
is pretty, but offers no salient point for general description. We 
pass the Canadian river, the Vamejo, and three ranches of Mr. 
Maxwell, including his large possessions in the Moreno mining 
district, and riding between the high Mesas of the Rayada we 
come to Fort Union. 

Fort Union, the largest military depot of the southwest, is 
built much after the plan of Fort Russell and all the other Indian 
forts. The whole settlement contains, perhaps, five hundred souls, 
of whom one hundred and fifty wear the blue. A little creek— 
the “ Sapio”—flows past the fort at a distance of half a mile, but, 
as yet, it is supplied with that necessary fluid by water-carts. 
There are two extinct volcanoes near this fort, which, as matters 
of geological interest, can only be duly appreciated when visited 
with charming ladies and the assistance of a commissary depart- 
ment to smooth off the ruggedness of their sides into something 
like pic-nic shape. 

But eighteen miles within the mountains there nestles one of 
the most beautiful and fertile valleys on this mundane footstool, 
and a little Mexican town called Mora. Here and in Taos (which 
lies directly some eighty miles west of here) are congregated 
some of the oldest pioneers in the country, the trappers and 
hunters who have spent their lives in this part of the range, 
(Col. St. Vrain and many of Kit Carson’s friends and associates.) 
The old church in this town is a model of adobe architecture, an 
edifice of dried mud, with buttresses and belfry of the same 
material. 

Eighteen miles south of Fort Union we come to Las Vegas, 
another Mexican village, to which the officers of Fort Union 
resort for change of scene and recreation when they have had 
enough of the latter place. One of these Mexican towns resem- 
bles another so completely that it is hardly necessary to describe 
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each one. Each has its central plaza, its church, its blacksmith- 
shop, (the blacksmiths are generally absent,) its stores, and its 
lines of little squalid adobe huts, its scantily clad men and 
women and squalling infants of olive color, and that is all. 

The common Mexicans plough with implements which the 
Romans would have regarded as antiquated, sow little and reap 
correspondingly. They all smoke cigarettes, ejaculate carrajo, 
and hate the Anglo-Saxons of the United States. Their women 
are ugly, slovenly and coquettish; they are all natural beggars, 
and their mendicity is only exceeded by their mendacity. 

There is a hot spring near Vegas, which bears a high reputa- 
tion among the natives for its medicinal virtues, (probably because 
there is so little impurity in its waters.) 

As an example of the Mexican way of doing things, instance 
their threshing, which is done by preparing a floor of clay, 
pounded hard and circular in form, upon which the wheat is 
cast. A herd of goats is driven round and round upon the 
wheat, the neighbors being employed to seat themselves in such 
positions as to prevent the escape of the animals. Thus threshed, 
the wheat, with much else that one does not particularly desire to 
have in one’s bread, is shovelled into sacks. 

On through San José, past the Payaritos Springs, we reach the 
Rio Pecos, on which is the ranche of a Pole named Karischlacho- 
cosky, (pronounced Kaslosky by those professing Christianity.) 
The Rio Pecos has given its name to a church not far distant, 
which is said by some to be the oldest building in the United 
States, with what truth I am unable to say. Its ruins still exhibit 
many traces of early art. The rafters and wood work are all 
carved and ornamented with implements of stone, (chiefly agate 
and chalcedony,) many of which are to be found in the rubbish 
covering the remains of an old settlement near the church. 
Whether this was the work of the Aztecs, and whether this sin- 
gular race ever fed the perpetual fire within those hallowed pre- 
cincts, which was to last till Montezuma came again, are questions 
which we cannot answer. 

The road from here to Sante Fe takes us through Apache 
Canon, in which a battle, fought between the rebels and Union 
forces, was terminated by a brilliant movement of a couple of 
Union companies which fell upon the rebel rear, destroyed all 
their baggage and camp equipage and completely routed them. 
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Following the stage route we swoop round a spur of the Rocky 
mountains and dash at full gallop into the capital of New Mexico. 
A broad valley, intersected by the Salasteo, which cuts it into 
two plains of sixteen miles each in breadth. A short, low, jagged 
chain of mountains, called the Corillos, lies rather nearer Santa 
Fe than the opposite side of the plain, which rests on the San 
Lazaro mountains. To the south the mountains disappear. No- 
where are to be seen the Rockies, but only two very insignificant 
and low chains which run out at both ends almost within the 
scope of view. 

Santa Fe is a pretty town for a Mexican country. Its central 
square is adorned with old and shade-giving trees. In the centre 
is a monument on which are engraved the names of the officers 
and men who have lost their lives either in the rebellion or during 
some Indian trouble. Some of the stores are quite extensive, but 
the majority of the houses present the usual Mexican character- 
istics, squalor, slovenliness, sloth, and smoke. A Government 
fort keeps the people not born here from utter stagnation. 
Bailes are given on all occasions, and frequently the Sunday 
afternoon amusement of cock-fighting. 

The “ palace’ of Sante Fe is a fine mud structure, but the jail, 
which has been begun in limestone, will at once be the most 
appropriate and substantial architectural adornment of the town. 
There are, perhaps, one to two thousand souls here, most of whom 
are Mexicans; but the floating population of soldiers, sutlers, travel- 
lers, Government agents, and appointees, temporarily established 
business men and Pueblo Indians, swell this number very much. 

Santa Fe is at present the battle-ground between American 
enterprise and Mexican lethargy, and although the latter seems 
to have obtained a temporary advantage, and rather to have assim- 
ilated the new comers than to have been assimilated by them, 
there is no room for doubt that its career is nearly run, not only 
here but also in the whole of the territory ceded to us by Mexico; 
and when the birthright of these foolish men who have hidden 
their talent in the ground shall have been transferred to them that 
use and multiply their own, not only will the country itself feel 
the improvement, but thousands of fortunes will be. made from 
the proper development of its great resources. 

P. F., Jn. 
[To be continued. ] 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 


Tue Bank of England was organized in the year 1694, under 3 
charter obtained by William Patterson, in the sixth year of the 
reign of William and Mary. The idea of forming a bank did not 
originate with him, the subject having been much discussed for 
several years, being first urged by one Samuel Lambe, in the 
times of Charles the First and Oliver Cromwell. Samuel Lambe 
addressed the Protector in the year 1655 upon the subject, setting 
forth the benefits people received from banks in other countries, 
and praying that a bank should be organized in England. He 
says of Holland: “ By the help thereof they have raised them- 
selves (the Dutch) from poor, distressed, to high and mighty 
States. They have increased the general stock of their own 
country so much, that they can, when they please, ingross the 
particular commodity of one country and sell it again at their 
own price in the same, or another that wants it; they furnish 
many facilities, as well as profits, in time of war; they have thus 
grown so strong that they make peace with other nations on their 
own terms.” Again he says: “The good we may do ourselves 
by banks, if settled in England, are many; for no nation ever 
yet made use of them but they flourished and thrived exceedingly ; 
they will by well ordering of them bring back the gold and silver 
drained out of this land by the Hollanders’ bank; they will in- 
crease the stock of this land; they will increase the fisheries, 
navigation and shipping; they will increase the revenues and 
customs; they will wonderfully employ the poor and increase 
manufactures and foreign trade.” As the bank proposed by 
Lambe was only a system of credits without any capital paid in, 
it was never incorporated, and we only use his address to show 
that the want was much felt forty years before the Bank of: 
England was chartered. 

The project at first met with a great deal of opposition; it was 
opposed by the political party not in power,.on the ground that 
it would aid the Government, and it was opposed by the Jews, 
the private bankers and goldsmiths, because it would reduce the 
rate of interest and destroy their business. Lastly, it was 
opposed by the conservative portion of the people, by those who 


can never see any advantage in change, and who look upon all 
reform as hurtful. 
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The Government’s extreme need of money to carry on the 
war then waged, and the enormous rates of interest charged by 
the usurers, had much to do with the organization of the bank. 
Mr. Patterson, knowing of the high rates paid by the Govern- 
ment for short loans, proposed to offer to the administration a 
sum equal to five million eight hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars at eight per cent. interest, as an inducement to Parlia- 
ment to grant the charter. This part of the project alone carried 
it through; five-twelfths of the proposed loan was subscribed 
before the bill passed the Houses of Parliament, and the balance 
within ten days. Although the bank was chartered, it was 
opposed at every turn, on the ground that it was a great monop- 
oly intended to enrich those interested in it at the expense of the 
nation at large; that it would withdraw money from regular busi- 
ness, foster every kind of wild speculation, and produce a troop 
of harpies ever preying upon the people. This opposition has 
continued almost to this day, growing less with each year, until 
at last the Bank of England is thoroughly and absolutely incor- 
porated with the financial system of the nation. The wreck of 
its credit would destroy that of the people and of their stock 
companies, and, as a consequence, would carry ruin into every 
household and desolation into every heart. 

The Bank of England went into operation January 1, 1695, 
and the whole capital was immediately lent to the Government, 
the interest on the loan being secured by a special tax. A com- 
mission of £4,000 per annum was given the bank, in addition to 
the eight per cent. interest. Under the charter the bank had 
power to borrow money, to deal in bills of exchange, gold, silver, 
and bullion; to sell any security left as collateral for loans, 
within three months after the expiration of the time agreed upon. 
Nothing is said in the act of incorporation in regard to the issue 
of bank-notes, yet bank-notes were issued, and in large amounts, 
for in the year 1696, only one year after the establishment of the 
bank, came the first suspension of payments, on account of the 
national recoinage. In that year the bank issued notes, bearing 
six per cent. interest, to redeem the certificates of deposit bear- 
ing no interest, but payable on demand. In the same year, ac- 
cording to a report made to the House of Commons, there was 
outstanding of notes not bearing interest and of the six per cent, 
notes the enormous sum of £1,657,996 ; while at the same time 
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the bank held only £35,664 in money. Of the advances made 
by the bank, only about one-seventh were to individuals, all the 
rest being tothe Government. The Government, being the prin- 
cipal debtor, was forced to protect the bank; therefore power 
was given to water the stock to the extent of £1,000,000. The 
people, not being able to get coin for their certificates of deposit, 
and not being willing to exchange them for six per cent. notes, 
the time of payment of which was not stated, were forced to sub- 
scribe to the stock of the bank or hold on to the notes, which 
soon fell to twenty per cent. discount. In this way nearly two- 
thirds of the debt was absorbed at once. This, in connection 
with aid given by an act of Parliament, soon restored the credit 
of the bank, and the market price of the stock rose to one hun- 
dred and twelve per cent. The operations of the bank consisted 
mainly in dealing in commercial paper and bills of exchange, 
although by the charter it was permitted to advance money upon 
merchandise and personal property. ; 

The capital being all loaned to the Government, the bank could 
only discount paper with the funds of the depositors, and as the 
deposits were payable on demand, discounts were limited. The 
poor credit of the private bankers and the daily increasing credit 
of the bank, caused a strong demand for the interest-bearing 
notes as an investment, which put funds into the hands of the 
cashiers with which to buy commercial paper and private bills of 
exchange. 

The use of certificates of deposit as money suggested the ex- 
pediency of paying out the notes of the bank instead of coin, 
when the drawer was willing, an operation which greatly in- 
creased the business and profits of the bank. What we now know 
as bank-notes were not known in Great Britain before this time, 
as the use of paper money requires either an act of the law- 
making power, as in our own country, to declare the Government 
issue legal-tender, or else a very general belief in the ability of the 
party putting it out to redeem it. 

So great was the credit of the Bank of England throughout the 
country, that the people much preferred to accept the notes of 
the bank in payment of all debts, to receiving the clipped coin, 
which frequently could not again be passed. , 

But if we would understand the use of bank-notes towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, we must look at them from the 
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point of view taken by the bank when they were first issued. We 
have seen that the bank by charter was permitted, among other 
things, to deal in bills of exchange, and as bills of exchange, both 
foreign and domestic, were much used in all trade, they were soon 
offered to the bank. As the amount of bills far exceeded the 
amount of coin in the country, it was easily seen by the cashiers 
of the bank that if they could trade their own notes for the bills of 
exchange, the business of the bank would be greatly increased. 
But in what way the bank could trade in these bills, which were 
little different from promissory notes, was a question not easily 
decided. Nearly all the bills were drawn at ninety days time, 
and were therefore of little use for three months, unless they could 
be used in the payment of debts, and this could scarcely happen, 
as the amounts would seldom be the same; then, again, the stand- 
ing of the party issuing the bills could not always be ascertained. 
The bank having peculiar facilities for learning the standing of the 
parties making the bills, concluded to deal in them far beyond the 
amount of coin it could obtain, and at first proposed to exchange 
its own bills, payable in three months, for the individual bills; 
earning the discount and commission. The seller of the bill was 
amply repaid by the use of the bank credit, which so readily paid 
debts and bought merchandise. This system was perfectly safe 
for the bank, and offered sufficient inducement to the public to 
insure its continuance. 

“ But the Bank of England,” says Mr. Colwell, “on the sugges- 
tions of certain bold and ingenious financiers of that day, de- 
cided to go a long step further, and so to increase the inducements 
on its side as to insure a large business and great favor with the 
people. It was urged upon the bank, that it might not only issue 
its notes in small denominations, in exchange for individual com- 
mercial paper having some time to run, but that such notes might 
safely be made payable to the holders, or whoever might present 
them, on demand. It was alleged, in justification of this bold 
idea, that these small notes issued by the bank would pass into 
circulation like money, and thus be dispersed over the kingdom ; 
that they would furnish an immense facility in business, and 
become almost indispensable in the transactions of domestic 
trade; that they could not and would not therefore be returned 
suddenly and in large quantities upon the bank. It was further 
urged that it would be a very great convenience to the holders of 
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these, if an occasional want of money or coin could be supplied 
at once by presentation of these notes at the bank; that it would 
be easy for the bank to supply these occasional wants, and that 
the doing so would give the notes a currency like money and a 
favor with the public far beyond any previous anticipations.” 

Upon these considerations, the bank undertook to issue de- 
mand notes in exchange for individual promissory notes and bills 
of exchange, believing that in no financial revulsion or money 
pressure would a sufficient amount of them be presented for pay- 
ment to embarrass the bank. In this the bank was greatly mis- 
taken. It was, without doubt, right to make the bank-notes 
payable in gold and silver, but the bank should have adhered to 
the plan first adopted, which made the bank-notes payable on the 
same day the private bills came due, as the bank then would have 
received the same amount of coin that it had to pay to redeem 
its own notes, commission added. Had the first plan been de- 
cided upon, the bank would never have suspended specie pay- 
ments, and it could always have discounted any and all the bills 
that offered, thus giving real aid to the nation. 

It will be of interest to consider the manner of doing the busi- 
ness done by the bank by means of its credits, a business growing 
out of the branches already discussed. The great increase of 
the deposits, not only of coin, but also of bank-notes, subject to 
transfer or payment by draft, soon proved that a larger amount 
of settlement of debt was thus accomplished than by the use 
either of coin or bank-notes. This mode of payments was very 
popular, as the risk was taken away from the individual, the 
bank taking all upon itself. This transfer of funds in bank from 
one account to another suggested to the cashiers of the bank that 
they might greatly increase the business if, instead of issuing 
notes in exchange for bills or promissory notes discounted, they 
should simply open a credit on the books of the bank. In this 
way the deposits of the bank soon amounted to a sum far in ex- 
cess of the bank-notes and coin held by the bank; at the same 
time the risk was greatly increased, since the credits, as soon as 
made, were subject to the same rule as a deposit of coin, bullion 
or bank-notes. The danger from the credit, given in exchange 
for time paper, was far greater than from the bank-notes ex- 
changed in much the same way, as the depositors might draw all 
their balances at once, whereas a run upon the bank for payment 
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of its notes must be limited, as the notes were always widely cir- 
culated. Mr. Stephen Colwell says: “This was not a necessary 
risk. The credit account should have been purely a credit ac- 
count, only payable by the bank in money when the paper matured 
for which the credit was granted. The credit granted by the 
bank answered every needful purpose, without being payable on 
demand. The actual and legitimate operation, whether the bank 
‘issued its notes or credits, was, that the payment of the discounted 
paper by the drawers or acceptors should absorb the bank-notes 
or credits, and return them, or something that would redeem 
them, to the bank. This routine of operation would end the 
transactions in each case. The bank, in receiving a promissory 
note at ninety days, received but a security for a credit granted 
by one individual to another ; for this it exchanged its own credit, 
which, to make the transaction correspond, should also, so far as 
it concerned payment in money or coin, have been at ninety days. 
Nothing more should have been attempted, where nothing more 
could be accomplished, than to make business or commercial 
paper available for the purpose of adjustment, payment of debts, 
or set-off of mutual claims. The bank could spread all a man’s 
credits on its books, and make them available for the payment of 
his debts. It could render him no greater service; it could 
neither convert his paper into money, nor lend him the amount 
in money, nor could it safely agree to pay on demand the credits 
granted on its books. The promissory notes and acceptances 
issued in the course of business on time should not have been, by 
any attempted device of banking, changed into notes or debts 
payable on demand; it was too hazardous a measure; there was 
no need for it.’ This making time paper payable on demand was 
the great error of the Bank of England, as it has been of all 
banks based on this system, and the one that led to the troubles 
of later days. Of course all went well in times of confidence and 
prosperity ; but as soon as a money pressure or want of faith in 
the bank came, all the seeming advantage vanished. The most 
remarkable suspension of payments was that in the year 1797, 
which lasted for more than twenty-five years. It was, like the 
suspension of 1696, caused by the enormous advances made to 
the Government. In the year 1797, the specie was drawn from the 
bank so rapidly that the officers became anxious, and laid the 
matter before the Government. On the 25th of February, 1797, 
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the Privy Council decided that, for the public good, it was neces- 
sary the Bank of England should suspend specie payments, and 
ordered the Directors to make no more payments in coin. In 
obedience to this order, the bank suspended on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary. On the 3d of May, Parliament passed the Bank Restric- 
tion Act, which extended the time of suspension until the 24th of 
June. On the 22d of June, an act was passed by which the sus- 
pension was continued until one month after the commencement 
of the next session of Parliament. A third act, continuing the 
suspension until six months after the close of the war, was passed 
in the autumn of the same year. There were numerous other 
acts passed by Parliament, extending the time of suspension until 
1820, when the bank resumed specie payments. 

The capital of the bank has been increased several times, at the 
discretion of Parliament, and by the same authority the charter 
has been extended from time to time. The circulation of bank- 
notes has been about as follows: In 

£1,829,930 1815. 
7,030,680 1817 
See een Soak SRE ye 18,215,220 


17,281,000 
. 22,906,000 


To insure a good business to the bank, it was enacted, in the 
year 1707, “that no other banking company should consist of 
more than six persons.”” There are, however, branches of the 
bank in all the large cities of the Kingdom. The funding system 
in England began with the commencement of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The three per cent. annuities were created in 1726, and the 
three per cent. consols in 1731. A very full and interesting 
account of the Bank of England can be found in Mr. Stephen 
Colwell’s book, “ The Ways and Means of Payment.” 
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PARIS, WITH AMERICAN EYES. 


WueEn we consider that we have news from Paris daily in all 
the seaboard cities of the United States in five hours less than no 
time—that our newspapers at each issue give us one or more items 
of information under the heading of French news—that thirty to 
fifty individuals each week arrive and depart on the short thirteen 
days passage from New York to Paris—that Mr. John Drummer, 
Col. Jefferson Brick, the Hon. Elijah Pogram, the Rev. Melchisedec 
Howler, Miss Flora McFlimsey, Mr. John P. Smith and lady, 
Miss Smith, and the Misses Petrolia and Porcina Smith, were 
amongst those individuals—that all these have visited Paris to 
see—that they did see—that each and all, as well as our own cor- 
respondent, have written out what they did see—when we con- 
sider all this, it does seem presumption to commence this paper 
with the assertion that we know very little of real Paris, or of 
actual French life. The American visitor leaves his home with 
preconceived ideas of both men and things outside of the Repub- 
lic, and in nine cases out of ten he brings back with him the same 
opinions, having supported his views by observation of every 
thing which would corroborate them, and of nothing that would 
disturb his convictions. 

From the authority of his clergyman, the American learns with 
his earliest childhood that the French people are Infidel or Papis- 
tical, and that either condition of belief is equally immoral and 
unchristian. From the verbum of his political guides he learns 
that the French Government is a barbarous, absolute monarchy, 
where the life, liberty, or property of the subject is at the mercy 
of and suffering from the tyrannical autocrat who rules France. 

From the newspapers he gets daily reports of the instability 
of the Government ; of the want, misery, and distress of the poor 
people ; of the unexampled sufferings of those martyrs to freedom 
who have questioned the high-handed despotism under which a 
nation groans. 

From Mr. Smith he learns that extravagance and wasteful 
luxury reach such an acme in this city of folly that the whole 
proceeds of a forty-barrel well were absorbed in three months. 
From Mr. Drummer (after.he has taken his fourth straight) he 
obtains information of haunts of wickedness, debauchery, and 
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vice, that makes any ordinary Christian’s hair stand on end with 
horror and amazement. 

Besides these ideas, upon matters of opinion, the American is 
often as ill-prepared and as prejudiced upon subjects of observa- 
tion. Boston State House, New York City Hall, Philadelphia In- 
dependence Hall, but surmounting and surpassing all things, the 
United States Capitol at Washington, have so far filled the mind 
of the American, that he goes not only to Paris, but all over 
Europe, and he sees nothing comparable. Or, if art and beauty 
of architecture are the especial objects of admiration presented 
to the eyes, he compares at once with some natural grandeur 
which had impressed him at home, and decides with great inward 
satisfaction that the obelisk in the Place de la Concorde cannot 
be compared with Niagara Falls. The worst of the matter is, 
that. our travelling American makes no secret of these crude and 
unjust views, and he brings them out before the polite and affable 
Frenchman who kindly acts as his translator when in difficulties 
with a perfect disregard of all feelings, beliefs, or sympathies. 

Although most Americans who attempt to make up for them- 
selves opinions as to the Parisians and the French will not dwell 
very strongly on the religious aspect, the Rev. Melchisedec al- 
ready deplores the stonyness of the ground as regards his seed ; 
and such Americans have felt some doubts as to the perfection 
of the elective democracy as developed in parts of New York city 
or of Philadelphia. 

But then they have a decided bias from the newspaper reports 
as to the condition of affairs now existing in this metropolis of 
the world. 

We all know what degree of accuracy the Times report of 
affairs in America has attained ; how carefully suited to the Eng- 
lish market those shrewd correspondents collect or omit to col- 
lect information. Nothing can be more admirable than the skill 
with which a misconception of every thing American is imparted 
to English readers without lying outright. An old friend once 
laid down a proposition that one particular person was so afraid 
of telling a lie that he would not tell the truth. The skill of these 
English correspondents is just the reverse. 

Now this kind of information, as relates to France, is exceed- 
ingly satisfactory to English readers. They need reports that 
poverty and pauperism are rife in the city of Paris; that mal- 
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administration of justice, that oppression and official arrogance, 
are the characteristics of the present Government; that the 
liberty of the press and of speech is curtailed, if not denied, to all 
well-thinking Frenchmen; that the city of Paris is bankrupt ; 
that the Government is at its last recourse for money, and espe- 
cially that Baron Haussman is hopelessly disgraced for his ex- 
travagance and dishonesty—and they get just the reports they de- 
sire. Not in the bold assertions we make above, but by insinua- 
tions, long and intricate calculations, statistics, or plausibly 
written descriptions. 

We have never been able to make out from the English press 
whether the Emperor Napoleon III murdered the Pantin family, 
or the Pantin family murdered the Emperor Napoleon IIT, owing 
to the maladministration of Pantin or the Emperor, whereby life 
was made insecure in France. 

In the manufacture of newspapers for the United States, the 
scissors form a liberal and prolific source of that mess of daily 
food which the ravenous public breakfast upon, and this English- 
derived account of France is that which is readiest adapted to 
follow the indispensable heading of French news. In some of the 
papers (we do not speak from knowledge, but from assertions of 
rival cotemporary prints) our own correspondent digests the 
English information into an original letter, on the principle of 
the enterprising critic in Pickwick, who wrote on Chinese meta- 
physics by reading up Metaphysics and China in the Encyclopedia. 
In other papers our own correspondent is a real person: when 
the chances are that he is one of the reddest of the red, that he 
drinks his wine in the Quartier Latin, and takes his soup some- 
where near the Place du Tréne—not that it is a sin to take wine 
with the students, or soup with the workmen, but that privy con- 
spiracy and rebellion, assassination and plunder, are not so lauda- 
ble and innocent—or else he is a brother of the quill in good 
standing and affiliation with his English brothers, to maintain 
which position he must see just what they see, think just what 
think, and as a reward, he can send in manuscript their news at 
the same time the English papers get it, and with the spice of 
American scandal he can produce a readable article occasionally. 

We do not know if any regular full report of French matters 
is now provided, weekly or monthly, to any American paper, as 
the cost of rehashing English news is far less and equally satis- 
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factory to readers. American papers being based on mass, not 
on mind at this time. But the public mind is certainly governed 
in its views of the social and political condition of affairs in 
France by the newspapers, and, as a consequence, when some 
event which has long been indicated as approaching in France 
finally reaches its fulfilment, the American public cries out, How 
versatile are the French people! they change in a day! 

Having thus far endeavored to unsettle the mind of the Ameri- 
can as to all he is to expect to see in Paris, we will go with him 
into the city. 

He may be supposed to have a little French at command, pos- 
sibly to read it through a running or free translation with some 
facility when he takes a French book or paper into his hand; but 
his pronunciation is a dread to himself and a mystery to his 
hearers: still it brings him to his hotel. All good Americans go 
to the best hotel. The grand hotel, the Grand Hotel de Louvre, 
the Hotel Splendide, vie in extravagance, the latter surpassing, 
and all good Americans must go to one or the other, or lose 
caste, and be thought by the good ones to be poor ones, which is 
next door to being bad ones. As to going to a French hotel and 
resolutely taking a look at Paris, without the bias of constant 
American companions, not one in forty does it. The good 
American goes out to buy a guide-book and an American news- 
paper at once, and he finds a little shop where is “ English spoken 
here,” containing dictionaries in two languages, and prints with 
double meaning or worse. It may be scandal to say that both the 
dictionaries and the prints are made for the foreign market, (for 
we must include the Englishman with the American in this word 
foreign,) and that neither are elsewhere publicly exhibited in the 
city. 

The good American finds a Commissionaire, and he knows at 
once what the American desires to see. Clergyman or laity, all 
Americans must visit the most doubtful places, and be gratified 
in their belief that Paris is the most immoral city in the world. 
The polite Commissionaire points out a savage pompeur with a 
brass helmet, or designates a particularly gorgeous fellow got up 
regardless of cost upon a varnished black horse in the person of 
&@ mounted gensdarme, as aggravated developments of aristo- 
cratic power. And the American who has just voted for forty- 
seven officers on seven-separate tickets, for president, governor, 
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judge, senator, representative, congressman, councilman, inspector, 

school committee, constable, and alderman, with the express or 
implied mental reservation that no one of them shall wear red, or 
blue, or gold, or brass, on any terms, is at once impressed with 
the heinousness of the Imperial, and the happiness of the Federal 
Government. A suggestion that some respect for the decencies 
of habiliment might at times give an outside gloss of respecta- 
bility to some of our minor, or even major officials, or that a dis- 
tinctive clothing might be suitable for a president as it is for a gen- 
eral, is so much in retrograde of our stage of enlightenment, that 
it is wonderful it was not revealed to St. John at Patmos, as one 
of the future events, certainly when the Pope of Rome was so 
<learly indicated. ; 

In this matter of clothing, as in the matter of government, we 
are unquestionably in the right. We are forty millions of people 
and have had nearly ninety years existence, while the world has 
eight thousand millions of people and has three thousand years of 
historical existence; in all these respects we are justified in say- 
ing that a Republic, on the American basis, is the only free and 
independent, peaceable and satisfactory form of government we 
know, and we can appeal to the last ten years for triumphant 
reply to all cavillers. 

Seriously, there are grounds enough from which to support the 
American theory of a federative representative government; 
merits enough in the Constitution of the United States; expe- 
rience enough in the working of our laws to allow us to admit our 
<leficiencies, not to boast of them. 

The Commissionaire has some regard for the religious preju- 
«lices of his countrymen, and a keen knowledge of those of his 
visitors. He knows it to be improper to stroll about a church 
with a guide book in one’s hand during service; to gape at mon- 
uments when a thousand eyes are vailed in reverence and awe; 
to comment with audible voice upon antiquities or decorative art, 
whilst a thousand ears are listening to the music of the worship or 
the voice of the teacher, and he finds a recreation for the dull Sun- 
day of Paris (dull to the visitor only) by a walk in the gardens or 
flower markets, or in those thoroughfares where, in the multitude 
of persons at all times, and all hours of all days, the crowd of pedes- 
trians and of carriages gives the air of business and of disregard to 
religious obligation, and enables the willing visitor to conclude that 
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Paris is as irreligious as it is immoral. Then, each day of haste 
and drive, when the people have become monotonous poppets that 
wander in intricate paths on a sidewalk for the astonishment of 
the visitor; when interminable lines of magnificent dwellings and 
shops have become stone walls for a potato patch; when galleries 
of paintings have become splotches of red, and blue, and green; 
when the legs are weary with walking, the body with riding, the 
ears with hearing, the eyes with seeing, and when our American 
has got back to his American hotel and met his fellow-Americans 
around the congenial spittoon, has established the superiority of 
our religion, our education, our government, our manners, our 
customs ; then, a few hours of sleep enable the course to be run 
again, and in a fortnight of such days he has seen Paris. 

We have thus far followed one train of thought in an endeavor 
to show the main disqualifications of an American to be a dispas- 
sionate judge, or able to make a proper estimate of the society, 
habits, or life in Paris, and will now try to give some of the con- 
clusions which have been impressed upon us. Obviously, the most 
important aspect of a large city is its religious one, and from this 
point of inquiry it may be safely regarded that Paris (perhaps it 
would be proper to except Brussels) has the devotional elements 
of Christianity more conspicuously exhibited than any other city 
known. From early morning of each Sunday until noon, hourly 
service is held, with crowds of worshippers, in each and all the 
great churches of the city. The evidence of a Christianity that 
does not hide its light under a bushel is in every print shop, on 
every street, within and without the houses. It serves no good 
end that the American clergyman, deacon, or elder should ignore 
the fact that more of the rich and more of the poor attend a ser- 
vice, where devotion, piety and faith is offered to the God of the 
Christian, than in any city of our own, or of any other Protestant 
country. 

The churches of Paris grow in beauty as one looks upon them, 
Notre Dame is a queen of beauty. The art of man has offered 
its best fruits in homage and adoration. There are many exam- 
ples of details of good Gothic remaining amongst the restora- 
tions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but Notre 
Dame alone has preserved in its integrity the beauties of Christian 
architecture. Next to Notre Dame, St. Eustache is probably the 
most satisfactory building in Paris. St. Genevieve and the Mad- 
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elaine follow next, to our ideas. The magnitude of St. Sulpice 
relieves it of some defects of construction. St. Roch, internally, 
is grand, in the English meaning of the word. Many other 
churches of magnitude and of beauty exceeding that of any Pro- 
testant houses of worship in the United States are needed to hold 
the population of Paris in weekly congregations. As the eye is 
filled with the beauty of the Lord’s house, so is the ear with the 
votive and instrumental offering. We suppose that St. Roch, the 
Madelaine, St. Sulpice and Notre Dame are the order of merit in 
music. The sermons may not have the brilliancy of Brooklyn 
pyrotechnics; may not be as logical or conclusive as would satisfy 
those who look upon argument as the only means of instruction, 
of praise, or of prayer. But we may be assured that the recog- 
nition of the sinfulness and faithlessness of mankind, and of 
redeeming love, is as fully preached as from the pulpits of our 
native land. Beside the attendance at the churches, there is one 
noteworthy condition to French Christianity, which is, that, a few 
infidels and extremists excepted, there are none of the population, 
man, or woman, or lisping child, who do not consider themselves 
members of the great Church, and partakers in the hope of the 
world present and to come. 

As it does not do to ignore the outward observance and the 
admission of the people, so. it will not answer to attribute to 
hypocrisy, or to want of knowledge, or to defects in reasoning, 
the hold that the beliefs of the Romish church has on the people 
of Paris or of other nations where this church holds sway. 

Those who are willing to discuss, (which but few are, as they 
admit a lifetime of study will hardly make the best-read priest a 
competent controversialist,) could retort that your Protestantism 
is hydra-headed, until no concession (were it possible) would sat- 
isfy any considerable portion of those who claim to be Protes- 
tants. The primary idea was to correct certain errors in the 
practice, or even doctrines, of the church; but to-day all practices 
and all doctrines fall under the reformer’s hand. 

It is a basis of argument which we Protestants are not prepared 
to meet, when we are told that the church is older than the books 
of the New Testament; that these books were about coeval with 
the fall of the temple; that, for fifty to seventy years, the apostles 
and their successors or substitutes were without the record upon 
which the doctrines of the church is now based; that after the 
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destruction of the temple, when the final entire independence of 
Christianity from the Jewish forms of worship was accomplished, 
then, for one hundred to two hundred years more, the New Tes- 
tament was not recognized as the source of the organization of 
the church. 

It is not well to say “in all Catholic countries the priesthood 
are immoral and often ignorant, the people are superstitious, igno- 
rant and poverty-stricken,” because this is notably erroneous—at 
Paris, or in France, or in Belgium. And the New England say- 
ing—that all deacons are good, but there are odds in deacons— 
will apply to priests, or even bishops. 

Next after the religious condition, in importance, is the measure 
of poverty under which the lower orders of the population suffer; 
and in this aspect of Parisian life, no American, of whatever bias 
of views, can fail to be surprised and astonished. Out of the 
luxurious public gardens, away from the palaces of the nation, 
aside from the splendid exhibition of wealth which can be seen in 
the architecture, the display of merchandise for sale, the equip- 
ages of pleasure, and the crowds of well-dressed people of the 
Boulevards, one rambles into narrow thoroughfares or wanders 
away to the outskirts, amongst the habitations of the children of 
toil. Less showy dwellings, less scrupulous cleanliness, less ex- 
pensive dresses, fewer carriages, may be found; but go where you 
will, the squalid misery, the unclad or drunken woman, child or 
man, the evidently idle and dissipated, always to be found some- 
where in our American cities, and so conspicuous in English or 
more than conspicuous in Scotch cities, are hidden from the 
closest inspector. In truth, French political economy is neither 
English nor American, nor has it yet found voice or advocate in 
the English tongue. That government should protect the weak is 
neither in Adam Smith’s greatest productiveness nor in the modern 
free trade * D—1 take the hindermost” doctrine. The New York 
Tribune’s cheap government, where the rich are to be permitted 
to grasp the wealth of the nation and all the gratifications and 
pleasures of life, and the poor are to protect such ownership and 
enjoyment, is not the French solution of the commonwealth. 

The necessity of artificial wants, of luxuries, of pleasurable 
idleness to prevent over-production, is fully recognized in France. 
All the officers of government—executive, legislative, judicial, 
administrative ; the Emperor and his family, ministers, senators, 
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judges, officers of the law; all the soldiery, from generals to pri- 
vates; all the learned men, from professors to students, doctors 
to victims, clergymen and penitents; and the host of others—- 
actors, editors, writers, thieves, traders; many, if not most, of 
those who are engaged in handicraft of all kinds; all women, sick 
persons and young children ;—must look for their support to arti- 
ficial, not natural, productiveness. The proposition reduces itself 
to this: given a nation with land enough to raise food, fuel, tex- 
tile material, mineral products, and building material for a certain 
number of inhabitants; then it is a mal-administration of govern- 
ment when it is not provided to apportion the natural productions 
amongst them. And this should be done, without borrowing 
money or products from other nations, to be repaid for by future 
generations ; famine or war alone justifying a departure from this 
rule. The application of this proposition to American affairs at 
this moment might be made, as well as to the condition of labor 
in France. It perhaps may seem an imprudent statement, but we 
think that about one person only in sixty is really occupied in 
producing the living necessities of civilized human existence. Be 
the theory propounded as it may, this one thing is certain: that 
for fifteen years the poor laboring man has not, whilst the gran- 
aries of France were full, suffered for want of bread in Paris 
because his labor could not be exchanged therefor. In London, 
overflowing with wealth, many hundreds starved to death the past 
winter; and in the United States, with the absorption of our 
lands, the evil day is upon us. Even now, in New York or any 
of our large cities, there is far more destitution than in Paris. 
The social view of Paris is that to which, in the minds of most 
of our American readers, a precedence over the poverty question 
should be given. We have described the visiting American in 
Paris and his hotel life already. Not one in ten of the male visit- 
ors ever see the inside of a French family; nor would their gen- 
eral outspoken disbelief in all that a French father or mother 
holds sacred in religious tenets make them at all intimate if they 
did. We may even go further, and say that not even-one in ten 
of the American families who are transiently in Paris are admitted 
to share French hospitality. There are many Americans who 
reside in Paris—quite a colony, in fact—forming a society of their 
own, generally more or less intimate with the public men of France, 
and their families, generally well informed; and although, in repu- 
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tation at least, rather given to overrate their own importance upon 
the basis of wealth, still they are creditable and ardent representa- 
tives of their native land. Their impressions of French life are 
derived from one set or condition of people with whom they asso- 
ciate; and they do not add much to the popular knowledge of the 
French, as neither student, editor nor writer has ever joined or 
separated from this Arcadian community. 

We remember, as a small boy of ten or twelve years of age, our 
Geography lesson on France—somewhat thus: “ The inhabitants 
(of France) are very polite and fashionable, are lax in the conju- 
gal relation, and much given to dancing.” It was a great trouble 
to us at the time, and even now we would like a fair chance to 
kick the fellow who wrote it. 

That the French family is as sacred as any in the known world, 
is a proposition we feel competent to advance. No one who has 
seen a French household, who has met the father, the mother and 
the children, who has witnessed the demonstration of affection of 
parent and child, who has seen or heard of the circumstantial and 
ceremonial marriage, can doubt the falsity of such a general ac- 
cusation. Dependence of child to parent, of parent to child, of 
husband to wife and of wife to husband, is a French characteristic 
which our American independence cannot imagine. The guar- 
dianship of the daughter is four-fold more strict in France than in 
England or America; and it is a gratuitous and unwarranted 
assumption that her affection is not constant as a wife. Above all 
things, the great affection which French fathers of all grades and 
ranks of life show for their children is an evident reply to this 
slander. 

We will try to touch lightly upon the next phase of city life in 
all countries. One is sick at heart who walks along the Boulevart 
des Italiens at ten to twelve P. M. The knowledge that to them 
especially the Saviour gave commiseration and comfort, while to 
those who pretended to be good he gave bitter condemnation, 
should make us lenient and lead us to hope that a happier world 
may be for these daughters of misery. But the brazen impudence 
and the evident wo of these poor creatures is not so marked as at 
Regent’s quadrant or Leicester square; and even that wretched- 
ness is less than that of Church street. Even in its vice, Paris is 
less miserable than London or New York. It is not for us to 
judge the punishment to be meted here or in paradise. On the 
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line of those great Boulevarts, la Madelaine stands with open 
doors, in testimony of the hope of such as these. 

French politics are a mystery to many Americans, yet the real 
condition is a simple one. As with us, the division of ins and 
outs, and of individual or nominal attachments, is nearly equal, 
while in the same way, whenever the question arises likely to 
affect the stability of the government, (we do not mean the Min- 
istry,) then the party lines disappear and great majorities for the 
Emperor are given. 

It is impossible to convey in adequate language the enormities 
of the red; the ingenuity with which assassination and revolution 
are inculeated. A few hundred disaffected men and boys are 
clubbed together in secret conspiracy, stimulating each other by 
violent harangues to the point of desperate action. Liberty and 
equality, communism and re-division of property, freedom, and 
death to all tyrants, are the eggs in the nest. All the thieves, 
all the outlaws, all the desperate, some of the fools as well, can 
be found in this company. Each little while an egg is hatched 
in some murderous act; but, fortunately, there are so many 
knaves in this society of republicans that the conspirators are 
sure to be betrayed. 

To these desperadoes are joined some two or three thousand 
honest enough men, to whom a Republic is the evident solution 
of the government question ; some few of these have the Amer- 
ican idea that government does not mean obedience, and that 
the commonwealth means freedom for each person to do what 
seems good in his owneyes. The honest men do not partake in 
the plots, nor in the violent exhibitions of word, print or action, 
but their countenance forms the strength of the so-called Repub- 
lican party of France. Grumblers and faultfinders are abun- 
dant in all countries; and peace and happiness, abundance and 
prosperity are relative in Paris, as in the United States. In the 
meantime, under the government of the Emperor, not only Paris, 
but all France, has prospered beyond conception. Trade, in- 
dustry, religion and education have thriven. The cities have been 
rebuilt; the country new cultivated. An unseen hand has guided 
and directed changes and improvements wonderful even to our 
own American boastful growth. And all France, especially all 
Paris, knows from whom this proceeds. The self-abnegation of 
the Emperor is surprising, No considerable proportion of his 
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great expenditures have béen upon his amusements, luxuries or 
personal aggrandizement. He seems not to have that vulnerable 
point for flatterers, the love of personal display and pageantry 
which was a weakness of the first Emperor. Those occasions 
of state where display is proper he judiciously uses it, but there is 
no obtrusiveness in his dignity at other times. Whatever might 
have been the feeling of a portion of the people with regard to 
him fifteen years ago, to-day love and reverence predominate. 
The abuse of the Rochefort writers is, in its intemperance and 
absurdity of falsehood, their tribute to the blameless public and 
private life of the Emperor. To them his worst tyranny is that 
he will not be tyrannical. 

Meantime, the French government is the terror of wrong-doers 
and the protector of the weak or the wealthy. Its oflicers of all 
classes or ranks stand higher in public estimation than persons 
holding similar positions do in America or England. Election 
or legitimate hereditary authority cannot yet be said to be the 
infallible safeguards against corruption and malversation. La- 
hboulaye’s Paris in America was an ingenious Utopian idea of a 
government without restraint, but he left out the murderers and 
the thieves, the vicious and the knavish, the weak and the wrong- 
headed, and the book is simply a companion for Rasselas. Un- 
fortunately for France, discontent with the administration on 
matters of small import, even personal dislike to minor officials, 
seeks relief in the overthrow of the government. Under Charles X 
the nation labored for the personal welfare of the aristocracy. 
Under Louis Phillippe official corruption and peculation grew to 
be unbearable, the elected oflicers proving more corrupt than 
the appointed ones. Under the republic, after the momentary 
discomfiture of the old vultures, the young ones swarmed to the 
carcass. Under the empire prosperity has reigned and the wel- 
fare of all classes been protected, but restraint has been imposed 
on all, and property has had to bear the burden of the costs. 
Now, let us have a government without restraint and without 
taxes! We have only to assassinate the Emperor, send the Em- 
press and Prince to England, and it is done! Vive Rochefort, 
President of a pure democracy, with no authority whatever, [ex- 
cept a bitter tongue and a long pen. ] 

The year 1830 witnessed the introduction of a new element 
into the civilized world, destined to affect a complete change in 
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the arrangement and construction of the buildings of the metro- 
politan cities. The railway from Liverpool to Manchester was 
opened. Twelve years later, 1842, and the principal lines of 
communication in Europe were planned or opened, and ocean 
steam navigation became an established possibility. With these 
changes in travelling facilities, the demand for the entertainment 
and comfort of travellers, for increased attractions in business or 
amusement, became evident, and about the year 1852 the first steps 
in filling these demands were taken in the improvement of Paris. 

The Paris of one hundred and fifty years ago, which we read 
of in history, must have resembled the untouched parts of Rouen, 
where half-timbered houses of three or four stories in height 
overhung narrow lanes suited, not for vehicles, but only for foot 
or horsemen. In the dim-lighted, roughly-flagged depths, the 
traveller wandered on the dry sides of a filthy gutter, sheltered 
only by the overhanging stories from occasional outpourings from 
above. Small churches, with carved stone-work as delicate as 
lace, were each few hundred feet. One or two immense churches 
or cathedrals overshadowed the nests of mansions, and a few 
palatial residences showed blank walls with a single court-yard 
door to the outside view. This Paris, prior to 1815, was out- 
grown first, and had disappeared. Paris has always been a for- 
tified city ; always has outgrown the limits of its fortifications, 
and whenever a new suburb has been included within the walls, 
the ground occupied by the embankments and moats has been 
levelled and thrown into a public ornamental road; from this 
source the name boulevards, now applied to most of the wide 
thoroughfares, is derived. It resulted that the city possessed, in 
1852, numerous wide streets which made circuits, (sometimes 
branching off and returning upon the older lines,) enclosing a 
maze of narrow streets of twenty-five to fifty feet in width, which, 
like a snarl of tangled threads, formed the general means of 
communication. One project of the first Napoleon laid out the 
Champs Elysees, with the Place de l’Etoile and its branching 
avenues, upon the vacant lands at the west end of the city, but, 
except the planting of the trees and the erection of the finest 
monument of modern times, (the Arc de Triomphe,) the scheme 
remained incomplete, beyond the growth of the city until the last 
ten years past. The Place Vendéme and its column, and the 
Rues de la Paix, Castigleone and Rivoli were completed during 
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the first empire. Until the recent improvement, the Place Ven- 
déme was the finest square in the world. Architecturally, these 
buildings may be considered the type of the more modern street 
edifices. 

It may not be amiss to say here that the plan of our federal 
city, Washington, was based upon the theory of civic commem- 
orations which was adopted about the Place de l’Etoile, having 
originally been established by a French engineer whose name 
has not come down to us. 

The same leading ideas have been extended in the improve- 
ments of Paris. From central objects of importance—public 
buildings, churches or monuments—the main avenues radiate ; 
while these again intersect and cross the minor streets, and the éom- 
bination affords great facility of intercourse to frequented spots. 

As we have stated, this era of improvement commenced with 
novel requirements in metropolitan cities. The number of trav- 
ellers and visitors was surprisingly increased. Where one was 
to be entertained in 1830, fifty must have luxurious accommoda- 
tion in 1870. Hotels for these have been erected in Paris. More 
numerous and more large have the hotels been constructed, but 
they all are full. More convenient and more luxurious has each 
year made new ones, but the guests overflow the most extrava- 
gant. Many visitors desire to make Paris a place of brief res- 
idence, and the ratio of increase of such persons the last forty 
years is certainly ten to twenty fold. Beside this, Paris has in- 
creased in wealth of its citizens far more rapidly than it has in 
number, and the number of inhabitants who desire and can afford 
to support separate households in a style which would not have 
heen exceeded by fifty princely families in all France one hun- 
dred years ago, is exceedingly great. Especially has the increase 
of inhabitants of this condition in life been far greater than the 
increase of population the past forty years. For all these visitors 
and wealthy citizens houses have been required, and they have 
heen built ; dwellings with which the most fastidious are satisfied 
and the most fashionable gratified. 

The interchange of commodities is one of the purposes of all 
cities, and the sale of the minor articles of merchandise one of 
the principal sources of emolument to the citizens. Economy 
and convenience call for at most three stories of the combined 
shop and warehouse—that is, a ground or street level floor, a 
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cellar beneath, and sometimes a story above; and it is further 
desirable that the location should be on a main thoroughfare, in 
proximity to the habitation of the merchant, his clerks and ser- 
vants, and easy of access by the visitor or customer. It has 
been a further requisite that there should be ample width of 
street and foot-walk, for the carriage of the travellers with rapid- 
ity, and the transportation of heavy loads of commodities. To 
meet these requirements, splendid avenues or boulevarts stretch 
mile after mile in length in Paris, and show how completely the 
question of building the city of the nineteenth century has been 
met—how nearly it has been solved. 

At the risk of boring our readers with statistics, we will give 
some account of a first-class “ maison” in Paris. ‘The location 
is the corner of the Rue Scribe, the Boulevart Hausmann, and 
the Rue Neuve des Maturins. The corner on the Boulevart 
Hausmann and the Rue Scribe is an obtuse angle, while none of 
the angles are square; but the frontage on the Rue Scribe is 
about 85 feet, and the rear width about 100 feet, the average 
depth about 90 to 100 feet. The ground floor is cut up into 
shops, twelve to fourteen in number, but so connected that six 
or seven could be occupied together; the window frontage on all 
sides being 200 feet. With the shops is a right of occupation 
of cellars of equal extent. The shops separately have each a 
floor surface of about 20 by 25 feet. In the centre of the front- 
age on the Rue Scribe is the main entrance, “ porte-cochére,” of 
12 feet width; a passage of the same width leads (passing the 
main stairway on one side and the rooms of the housekeeper— 
conciergé—on the other side) into the court yard, an area of 
abont 40 by 15 feet. In the rear of the court yard, on the lower 
floor, are two coach houses and two stables, each for three or 
four horses. Another passage and another porte-cochére (this 
time for carriages only) is made to the Rue Neuve des Maturins, 
so that a carriage drives through the yard without turning. 
There are four stories of dwellings, and two separate dwellings 
on each story—eight dwellings in all. Each story has two 
suites of rooms opening from the one great stairway, with sepa- 
rate ante-rooms about 15 feet square to each suite. The stairs 
are about six feet in width, with ample tread and easy rises; and 
the staircase and landings are palatial, all in stone work, with 
statues for decorations and mosaic floors to the wider landings. 
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The latter are about 15 feet square on each story. One door 
formed the entrance from the landing to the ante-room; another, 
from the ante-room, entered the great saloon, about 23 by 18; 
another the lesser saloon, about 18 by 16; another the dining 
room, about 16 by 22; and the fifth the passage to the chambers 
and kitchen. There are four chambers, (we think two have 
alcoves for beds,) each about 14 by 16, and one kitchen, (with a 
funny French cooking range and 10 or 12 little fire-places or 
holes,) about 14 by 16. There is a pantry, two bath-rooms, 
closets also open out of the passage, and there is a vault in the 
cellar for fuel and wines; and three bedrooms, about 10 by 14, 
with a communicating closet and wash-room in the roof, for ser- 
vants. A flight of fire-proof back stairs is provided for each 
half of the house. Each story is arranged like the other. The 
entre-sol or half story on the ground floor has about 13 feet 
clear height. The premiére étage (third floor with us, but archi- 
tecturally the first above a basement) has 15 feet. The deuxieme 
etage has 14 feet, and the troisiéme étage, which is architectur- 
ally a superstructure above the cornice, has 13 feet. For value 
of rentals, the premiére ranks highest, the entre-sol and deux- 
ieme at about 20 per cent. less, and the troisi¢me at about 40 per 
cent. less than the premiere. 

The entire building is fire-proof. ‘The floors are iron beams, 
with bar iron net-work or lathing to hold the plaster, and the 
floors are covered with parquetted wooden flooring laid upon the 
smooth plaster surface. The main partitions are stone walls. 
Where cross partitions, like closets or passages, are made, they 
are solid in plaster of four-inch thickness; not hollow on light 
wooden laths, as with us. Each room has a fire-place, with inde- 
pendent chimney-flue, (for wood fires, as the climate of Paris 
does not require our American quantities of heat,) and the main 
staircase and the ante-rooms are heated by a “ caloriférc” in the 
cellar. The heating of these and the lighting of all the stair- 
ways, and the cleaning of the stairways, court-yard and passage, 
is done by the lessee of the house. The internal finish of the 
rooms, decorations, mirrors in the walls, have a completeness of 
taste and execution which is unattainable out of France. The 
external architecture is a plain pilastered basement of two sto- 
ries, with an effective but plain cornice, above which a fair ex- 
ample of the Roman Corinthian order in well-relieved pilasters 
forms the first and second “stages,” and above the Corinthian 
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cornice the third “stage” has been superimposed without im- 
pairing the proper effect of the “order” as the leading feature. 
The roof, chimneys and dormer windows are treated so as to 
produce a well-broken, unmonotonous sky-line. The material of 
which this exterior work is made is a light yellowish stone; in 
texture and appearance like chalk, but in hardness about half 
way between that and ordinary sandstone. It can be cut with a 
knife; in fact, it is planed with a plane and sawn with a saw, all 
the decorations being erected in rough blocks built into the walls 
and shaped afterwards. Even statues, caryatides and atlantides, 
in full relief, are thus made component parts of the building. 
With all this softness and ease of working, the condition of the 
monuments of antiquity shows that a thousand years does not 
materially impair the delicate carvings in this stone. 

Ferguson says, * The modern Parisian houses cannot of course 
vie with the hétels of the older nobility in dignity and grandeur ; 
but it is just because they do not attempt this, that they succeed. 
They pretend to nothing but being the residences of a rich and 
luxurious community; and every house bears on its face marks 
of what it is, and of the rank or position of its occupiers.” 

The house described is one story less in height than the usual 
house on the new boulevarts, having been built in strict exter- 
nal conformity with over two thousand feet of frontage around 
the avenues to the new opera-house. And the general location 
on the boulevarts gives deeper lots and often two court-yards, 
the first court-yard forming the frontage of a second set of dwel- 
lings, so that four dwellings or suites of rooms are obtained on 
each floor; in which instance there are three main staircases. 
And as the general location gives but one frontage on the boule- 
vart, but two shops are attached to each house. Consequently 
it can be stated that this arrangement of houses gives, for each 
shop of 30 to 35 feet of frontage on a boulevart, four first-class 
dwellings, in any of which the shopkeeper (American merchant) 
would be willing to reside, whatever be the extent of his busi- 
ness; and about four second-class dwellings of equal rank to the 
New York Fifteenth, Sixteenth or Seventeenth street houses. 
With the gradation of boulevarts and of shops, the gradation of 
dwellings follow; but always the merchant and his customer, the 
shop and the dwelling, are near each other. 


(To be continued.) 
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